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TYLER KEPNER 


The untimely passing of Tyler Kepner on December 9 ended the work of 
one of New England’s most distinguished social] studies teachers. Born ip 
Royersford, Pennsylvania, April 20, 1898, he was only 49 at the age time of 
his death. After graduation from Harvard in 1920, he taught for one year 
in the Department of English and History at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, two years at the Taunton High School and then joined the Brook- 
line Department of History in 1923. In 1927 he became Director of Social 
Studies for all grades in the system. In the meantime he had won the Mas. 
ter of Education degree at Harvard in 1924. 

Having determined soon after graduation from Harvard to make see. 
ondary school teaching his career, he never wavered from his first decision. 
He taught summers in four different teachers training institutions, but re. 
fused all offers that might lead him into college or university work. Teach- 
ing above all was his primary interest. Writing his biography for the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary yearbook of his Harvard class, he noted: “After 25 years 
of teaching I have resisted all efforts to interest me in administration.” 

Tyler Kepner’s life was divided almost entirely between his native state, 
Pennsylvania, and his adopted state, Massachusetts. His name, however, 
was known in much wider areas. As the chief collaborator in three high 
school textbooks and the sole author of a Unit Review of American Civiliza- 
tion, his influence on the teaching and study of American history has been 
great. In his first textbook he pioneered in the unitary system of histori- 
cal treatment and did much to reshape methods of historical presentation in 
secondary schools. His meticulous scholarship and his ideals of liberal de- 
mocracy, so evident in his books, left their imprint on many teachers and on 
generations of high school students. 

Tyler Kepner served his profession in many ways. It is enough here to 
note his membership on the Commission on Examinations in History (1934 
36) appointed by the College Entrance Examination Board, where he rep- 
resented the high school field, and his presidency of the New England His- 
tory Teachers Association (1939-40). Unbending refusal to divert time and 
strength from his primary business of teaching alone prevented a greater 
activity in this type of work. Few teachers of his generation combined in a 
more unusual degree than Tyler Kepner the qualities necessary for the train- 
ing of youth in a functioning democracy. 

HAROLD U, FAULKNER. 


During the emergency in Maine last fall the class in social studies in the 
Pembroke High School had an opportunity to practice this motto: “Democ- 
racy is Responsibility.” Not only did each member write a letter to his Con- 
gressmen asking for cooperation in measures to be taken for soil conserva- 
tion, for salvaging blackened trees before it was too late, and for assistance 
for homeless families, but the class wrote letters to 35 other high schools in 
Maine asking them to do likewise. As a result 125 pupils not only brought 
Maine’s needs to the attention of Congress, but, in addition, each pupil be 
came familiar with one of the basic methods in a republic of making public 
opinion register. 


On the last week-end in January, Goddard College in Plainfield, Vermont, 
held its fifth conference on current educational issues. Approximately 7 
representatives from colleges and secondary schools in New England, New 
York and Canada were present and discussed the theme, “Gearing Education 
to Life.” 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE TREATY 


RICHARD BLAINE MCCORNACK, 
Dartmouth College. 

With preparations going forward for the meeting of the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference, originally scheduled for January at Bogota, but re- 
cently postponed until March, it is worthwhile to review the progress towards 
inter-American unity made at the most recent conference, that was held in 
Brazil at the close of the summer of 1947. Officially known as the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace and Hemisphere Securi- 
ty it had as its avowed purpose the implementation of the Act of Chapaulte- 
pec agreed upon by the foreign ministers of the various American states at 
a meeting held in Mexico City during March, 1945. This act provided for 
the negotiation of a regional defense pact to preserve the peace and security 
of the western hemispher. « 

The so-called Rio conference actually met in the sumptuous Hotel Quin- 
tadinha, a mountain resort some fifty miles from Rio, which had been origin- 
ally built as a Brazilian Monte Carlo, but which had been dealt a severe blow 
by the outlawing of gambling by the administration of President Gaspar 
Dutra. Leading the delegation from the United States was Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, who was accompanied by the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Arthur H. Vandenberg. The inaugural 
session was convened on August 15. President Dutra welcomed the dele- 
gates stating that the experiences of the Americas had pointed the way to 
the formulation of regional compacts upon which a wider international stand- 
ing could be built, The Foreign Minister of Mexico, Jaime Torres Bodet, 
replied to the Brazilian president in behalf of the delegates and in his ad- 
dress made references to the economic needs of the American continent, a 
problem which was to plague the delegation of the United Stats throughout 
the conference. The Marshall Plan for the relief of Europe was still in the 
formulative stage and the less prosperous nations of Latin America seized 
this opportunity to attempt to obtain some economic relief for themselves. The 
United States delegation from the first showed itself to be willing to recog- 
nize the needs of the Latin American as genuine, but of less urgency than 
those of Europe. It was the American wish that discussion of economic mat- 
ters be postponed until the Bogota conference. 

The conference entered into its active labors in the session of August 18 
when it divided itself into three committes: the first concerned itself with 
matters of principles, of the preamble to the treaty and of articles of pro- 
tocol for it; the second with means with which to meet threats or acts of ag- 
gression; and the third with voting procedures. Two of the American re- 
publics were not present at these first sessions. Paraguay was in the throes 
of a bitter civil war, and each of the contending factions in the revolt sent 
a delegation. The delegates representing the government of President Mor- 
inigo were seated in time to sign the treaty. In Nicaragua the party of aging 
dictator Somoza had just overthrown the president of the republic and the 
other republics were disinclined to recognize the new regime. 

Scarcely had the session got underway when the delegates were faced 
with a question of the inclusion of economic matters in the discussions of the 
conference, » The Argentine delegation, with the tentative support of some 
of the other nations, wished to include in the agenda with the label of “ur- 
gent” the matter of the economic needs of the hemisphere. The request of 
the Cuban delegation was more specific. They demanded that the treaty in- 
clude provisions outlawing economic as well as political aggression. This 
question arose from the Sugar Act passed by the United States Congress 
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which established a quota for sugar marketed within the United States 
Clause 202-E of this act stipulates that whenever the Secretary of State feels 
that a foreign government denies “just and equal treatment” to a national 
of the United States in its commerce, navigation, or industry, he shall notify 
the Secretary of Agriculture who is authorized to reduce or remove the sugar 
quota for the nation involved. Cuba felt, with some justice, that this was 
nothing but the application of economic sanctions, and wished to outlaw this 
practice in the treaty. As the Cubans stated, “In some cases, the application 
of economic sanctions can be as disastrous as war itself!” Certainly that 
would be true if Cuba lost its American sugar market upon which the econ. 
omy of the republic is almost exclusively based. Both the Argentine and Cv- 
ban recommendations found favor among many of the Latin American dele. 
gations and presented the United States delegation with a difficult and deli. 
cate problem. 

On August 20 Secretary of State Marshall restated the American posi- 
tion that the primary task of the conference was the implementing of the 
Act of Chapultepec. Concerning economic matters Marshall declared that the 
economic needs of Europe and the Far East were much more grave than 
those of the western hemisphere. He indicated that the government of the 
United States had accepted grave responsibilities for the economic relief of 
Europe and pointed out that the recovery of Europe was essential to the 
economy of the American republics. The Latin-American delegates were 
assured that the United States government would continue to study their 
economic problems and would seek a basis for mutual cooperation. Where- 
upon the Argentine delegation advanced the proposal that another confer- 
ence be called preceding the Bogota conference to deal exclusively with these 
problems. For a time it appeared that the conference might be wrecked upon 
this question of economic affairs. 

The Mexican delegation came forward with a proposal which settled the 
question in a compromise. The Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
would meet in the months intervening between the close of the Rio conference 
and the opening of the Ninth Inter-American Conference at Bogota and 
would draw up a convention based upon the economic cooperation of the 
hemisphere. The text of the convention would be submitted to the Bogota 
meeting for discussion and action. In addition, it was proposed by Mexico 
that sometime during the second half of 1948 a special economic conference 
would be called, the date to be determined at Bogota. The purpose of this 
meeting would be the discussion of means of implementing the economie con- 
vention which would have been previously signed, and to examine fully the 
means by which the nations of the western hemisphere would be able to 
cooperate with each other in the economic sphere. This plan advanced by 
the Mexican delegation received the approval of the other delegates, and 
thereafter the Rio conference devoted itself exclusively to the matter of the 
mutual defense pact. 

The various committees drafting the treaty completed their work on 
August 28, but the actual signing of the treaty was postponed until the 5th 
of September, the date of President Truman’s arrival for a state visit to 
Brazil and to the conference. The closing session of the conference was ai- 
dressed by Mr. Truman, who complimented the delegates on the despatch 
with which they had concluded their labors. . 

The major provisions of the treaty provide for a mutual defense of the 
hemisphere in case of three types of attack: armed attack from without upon 
territory within the American security zone; threatened aggression occurring 
outside this zone; and in the case of conflict arising among the American n#- 
tions themselves. In the first instance, armed attack from without upon 4 
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nation within the American security zone, all the American nations will con- 
sider themselves as attacked and upon the attacked nation’s request will lend 
it all possible aid. In the second case, that of threat of aggression occurring 
outside this zone, the nations will consult with each other with all possible 
speed to permit the world at large to know immediately the common point 
of view of all the American nations although collective action may not result 
from their consultation. In case of conflicts which break out within the 
American security zone involving the aggression of one state against the 
other, prompt aid will be lent to the victim of the aggression, and the con- 
tracting powers will immediately consult with one another to seek the sus- 
pension of hostilities and to adopt other means against the aggressor as stip- 
ulated in the treaty. Nothing in the treaty is to be construed to require any 
one of the signatories to employ its armed forces against its will. 

The treaty proceeded to draw the boundary of the American security zone 
running it from the North Pole down through the middle of the Atlantic to 
the South Pole, ineluding Greenland but not Iceland, and from the South Pole 
up through the Pacific to the North Pole including the Galapagos and Hawai- 
ian Islands and passing through the Bering Straits. The treaty further at- 
tempts to define aggression as an unprovoked armed attack against the ter- 
ritory, people, land, sea, or air forces of another state; the invasion of the 
territory of one state by armed forces of another without a declaration of 
war, and the occupation by force of territories subject to another state. 

In an additional article the treaty deals in some detail with conflicts 
arising between states of this hemisphere, a forward step in the attempts of 
the American republics to settle peacably difficulties which arise among them- 
selves. The various states meeting to consult after such a conflict has broken 
out will endeavor to persuade the two nations involved to suspend their hos- 
tilities. The nation which rejects these persuasions will be considered as the 
aggressior and against it will be put into practice one or more of the stipu- 
lated sanctions by the consulting nations. These measures may include the 
withdrawal of the head of their diplomatic missions from the nation branded 
as the aggressor, the rupture of consular relations, the partial or total break- 
ing of economic relations, the suspension of railroad, sea, air, postal, radio 
and telegraphic communications, and, finally, the actual employment of force. 
There was a lively discussion concerning this section of the treaty. Led by 
the Peruvian delegation many felt that until the republics had consulted 
among themselves only peaceful means should be employed to settle a dispute 
within the American family of nations. On the other hand, many, for whom 
the Colombian delegates were the spokesmen, felt that immediate pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the aggressor. At the last moment all the 
delegations agreed that it was the duty of each of the signatories to lend im- 
mediate aid to the nation which was the victim of aggression. 

Only nineteen of the twenty-two nations of the Pan-American Union 
signed the treaty. However, Ecuador, in which a revolution had taken place 
forcing the withdrawal of its delegation, Nicaragua, and even Canada have 
the opportunity of adhering to the treaty. The treaty is now before the legis- 
latures of the various nations for their ratifications. The Senate of the Unit- 
ed States on December 8, 1947, ratified the treaty by a vote of 72 to one. Sec- 
retary of State Marshall and Senator Vandenberg pointed out the contrast 
between the relatively smoothly working conference of the American republics 
which in a few sessions had agreed upon a far-reaching mutual defense 
pact, and the sessions of the United Nations which at the time were 
being greatly hindered in their deliberations and actions by the liberal use 
by the USSR of its veto power. Senator Vandenberg said to his colleagues 
at the time of the ratification of the treaty, “There is no paralizing veto 
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upon any of these paceful sanctions. One recalcitrant, one non-cooperator, 
cannot nullify the loyalties of the others. It cannot stop the others from using 
collective force.” 

The Inter-American Defense Treaty becomes operative when two-thirds 
of the signatory powers have ratified it. To date only the Dominican Re. 
public, Mexico, and the United States have done so. However, the American 
republics have moved to carry out the decision to discuss economic matters 
following the signing of the treaty. On January 3, 1948, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Committee reported that it had completed a draft 
of the proposed economic treaty designed to improve the living standards, 
promote industrialization and boost purchasing power in Latin America, The 
treaty will be presented to the Bogota conference which will convene op 
March 31 of this year. 


1947, having been marked by the long awaited achievement of a work. 
able treaty designed to present a united front of American nations against 
aggression from without the hemisphere and to quickly put down any ag. 
gressive attempts by trouble makers among themselves, makes way for 1948, 
a year destined to be marked by a thorough examination of the economic af. 
fairs of the western hemisphere. 


“The age of chivalry is not gone; until America ‘t never came.” 
G. W. Stevens (America in Perspective) 
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STUDIES IN GROUP DYNAMICS AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS* 


Davip H. JENKINS, 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, M. I. T. 


(*Adapted from a presentation to the New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers, Simmons College, December 13, 1947.) 


The term Group Dynamics has been applied to the area of study and 
research concerned with the nature and behavior of groups, especially small 
groups in which a face-to-face relationship exists. An example of one ap- 
proach to this area of study has been the research on the effects of group de- 
cision upon behavior. From this research it was found that participation in 
a group discussion followed by a group decision was much more effective in 
getting action carried out than was either a lecture method or an individual 
interview method, 

Study of the effects upon group life of three kinds of adult leadership, 
democratic, autocratic, and !aissez-faire, is a second field of research in the 
dynamics of groups. In this research, conducted in clubs of eleven-year- 
olds, several clear differences in behavior were noted to correspond to the 
different kinds of leaders. In the dmocratic group the members were more 
work-oriented, less dependent upon the leader, showed more group initiative, 
greater inter-dependence among the group members and less member-mem- 
ber aggression and irritability. Under the autocratic leadership the mem- 
bers were either submissive or aggressive, dependent, upon the leader, lacked 
capacity for initiating action and appeared less friendly with other mem- 
bers. 

The study of discussion groups and problem-solving groups has been 
a third area of concern. A portion of the emphasis here has been directed 
toward discovering the nature of the “group thinking process” and the kinds 
of behavior which make the group more productive or less productive. The 
effect of the study by the group of its own behavior upon the ability of the 
group to improve its efficiency and effectiveness has also begun to suggest 
exciting possibilities for the educative experiences. 

Here are a few things we may begin to say about groups and group ex- 
perience: (1) People behave differently when they are members of a demo- 
cratic group in which they are able to make their own decisions, than when 
they are members of an autocratic group in which the final decisions rest 
with the leader. These differences, in terms of our generally accepted values; 
are in favor of the democratic group. (2) Leaders who are autocratic, im- 
posing their own values and ideas on the group, can be trained to become 
democratic leaders, with a resulting change in the atmosphere and behavior 
of the group. (3) There seems to be something like a good group process of 
thinking about a problem. This seems divisable into the “steps or phases of 
thinking” and into “roles” or appropriate behavior for each step. (4) Par- 
ticipation in a group enables changes in behavior and attitudes to occur. 
Whether these changes are in the desired direction or not depends upon the 
kind of group. : 

What, then, are the implications for the social studies teacher? First, 
the research in group dynamics and in social psychology is an extremely 
important content area which desperately needs to be included in the social 
studies curriculum. Here is science in the area of social studies which needs 
as much attention in our schools as does the science which is the basic ma- 
terial of the physical studies. Students need to learn that groups are being 
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studied scientifically and that group behavior is no longer a matter of chance, 
Then, they can begin to learn how to build and participate in effective, happy 
work groups. Their laboratory can be the classroom! 

In the second place, this area of study is important for in-service train. 
ing of teachers. Because the classroom, itself, is a group situation the teacher 
is automatically a group leader. He needs to learn all that he can about how 
groups operate effectively and what good democratic leadership is. This js 
important if he is to be a good teacher. Our schools are set up on a group 
basis — the classroom — yet we have failed to recognize the value of the 
group experience and its efficiency for learning. Since teachers are concerned 
with changes in student behavior and in student attitudes, they will be en. 
couraged to learn that our experience with groups indicate that these in. 
dividual changes may be more easily accomplished in a wholesome group en- 
vironment. 

Finally, the study of groups is directly related to the study of democ- 
racy. In this country we feel that democracy is the most desirable way of 
organizing human relationships, and undoubtedly considerable time is spent 
in many social studies classes learning the history of democracy and how 
political democracy operates in this country. It would seem, however, that 
little could be accomplished if we spend time in our classes talking about the 
values of our democratic way of life unless we actually give experience to 
those same students, here and now, in what democracy can mean to us as a 
way of life in our classroom. 

Research has given us some bases for judging whether a group is dem- 
ocratic or not. For instance, we can now begin to say that if we find a class- 
room in which the students work as hard with the teacher out of the room as 
when he is present, in which the students take initiative for activities and are 
concerned with the welfare of their own class — a classroom in which they 
are demanding less attention from the teacher and other class members and 
are less dependent for suggestions and directions from the teachers — if we 
find these things happening in the classroom we may feel that the students 
are participating in a democratic atmosphere, under democratic leadership. 
They are gaining real experience in democracy by practicing it. 

However, if we find a classroom where work tends to stop when the 
teacher leaves the room, where the students are dependent upon the teacher 
for suggestion and direction and cannot work easily on their own — a class- 
room where students cannot work well with each other and show either ag- 
gressive behavior to each other and to the teacher or are very submissive — 
if these things are happening — we may begin to feel that these students are 
not experiencing democracy in their school life. 

We can no longer hang to such simple concepts of democracy as “ma- 
jority rule,” “everyone can have his say,” or even, in the school, to lip-service 
to teacher-pupil planning. We cannot simply try to be democratic and as- 
sume the students are actually experiencing dmocracy. Now we can actually 
check how effective our attempts to be democratic really are — by looking 
at the resulting behavior of the students. 


“It is not only nerves which permit them to do so many things in a single 
day ... it is the rude strength of a race not yet sophisticated ...” 
W. L. George (America In Perspective) 


“The American woman entertains the delightful illusion that there must 
be some man on this earth who can understand her.” 
Raoul De Roussy De Sales (America In Perspective) 


SCIENCE AND PEOPLE’S IDEALS 


RICHARD F. BRINCKERHOFF, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 
(A talk given to the students at Phillips Exeter Academy) 

If someone pressed us to explain why our world is such a very different 
kind of a place than the one our grandfathers lived in we would probably say 
the change had been brought about by science. Pressed a bit further, some 
people would go on to explain that, after all, science is something like a but- 
ler working in peacetime to make our lives more luxurious and working in 
wartime as an instrument to destroy our enemies. Those who feel this way 
share a very common point of view. I would like to show you why this wide- 
ly-held feeling about science is a seriously lop-sided point of view; that in 
fact it misses the most important point altogether. 

In the closing years of the last century a German chemist worked out 
the constitution of the blue dye we commonly call indigo and then devised 
a process for making it from coal. Now up until this time indigo had been 
extracted from a plant grown in India. As a result of the German discovery 
fully one million more Indians than usual starved to death in the first decade 
of our century, simply because there was no longer a market for their $4 a 
pound indigo, The Germans were abie to synthesize it for 15 cents a pound. 

Do you suppose the only effect of this discovery was to raise the standard 
of living of the new users of cheap indigo? Or was this even the most im- 
portant effect? 

So that you won’t consider this an exceptional case confined to the last 
fifty years, let me remind you of one of the consequences of the Battle of 
Crecy fought in 1346. This was one of a long series of battles in which the 
French tried to drive the invading British armies out of France. Joan of 
Arc, you may remember, took part in the series later on. At Crecy when the 
flower of French knighthood, on horseback and in full armor, charged the 
English position, they were riddled not only by arrows from the English long- 
bows, but by the first cannon ever to be fired in European warfare. With one 
salvo French knights were put out of a job! They and all the other armored 
soldiers of the feudal world became obsolete. . . .But at the time the Battle 
of Crecy was fought, the armored knights were not only professional sol- 
diers — they were the aristocrats of feudal society; in fact, the very key- 
stone of feudalism. So you have here not merely the case of some specialists 
put out of a job by the invention of gunpowder; you have the beginning of 
the collapse of an entire social system, and its replacement by an entirely 
new form of society. 

Was the only effect of the discovery of gunpowder to win battles? Or 
again, do you think this was even the most important effect? Clearly not. 

Consider still another example. Four hundred years later, the technique 
of using steam power reached the peint where it could be used in the cotton 
industry of England. By replacing the need for water power James Watt’s 
steam engine had made it possible to concentrate factories in large cities. 
The effects of this one discovery, among other things, include a wholesale 
migration of factory workers from the country to the crowded cities of Eng- 
land. Do you suppose the only effect of the industries created by the steam 
engine was to raise the standard of living? Just the reverse. As early as 
1819 the effect of industrialization was to create some of the foulest slums 
and the most brutal working conditions that a modern democracy has ever 
seen. By 1819 the plight of the factory workers had deteriorated so far as 
to stimulate the first Factory Act, by which the government limited the 
working day of nine year old children to twelve hours. 
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The factory act of 1819 was one of the first labor laws ever enacted, |; 
is important because it was a new function of a modern government to ty 
to control the way in which a man ran his private business. Here you sy 
that the steam engine, among other inventions of science, had forced @ ney 
relationship between a man and his government. So you see scientific dis 
coveries and inventions have remarkably far-reaching effects. 

The effects of Watt’s steam engine can be traded further. Since steay 
engines and similar machines enable one man to: produce a perfectly prodj. 
gious amount of cotton — many times as much as he could have produced 
before, alone in his home in the country — you have a very real problem of 
supplying him with raw materials, marketing the finished product, and ar. 
ranging the surroundings in which he works. The people who do this ar 
known as management. 

And second, steam engines and similar machines cost a great deal of 
money. Hence the need for money to buy them, and immediately you hay 
created an entirely new class of people — the capitalists. 

So you have got to have both capital and management if labor is going 
to use machines to produce goods, but the existence of capitalists has created 
a whole series of problems for government; such as the problem of gover. 
ment control of essential industry, which we call socialism, or the problem of 
taxation, or the problems of foreign trade, or the problem of how to contrd 
booms and depressions. And the existence of management has produced the 
problems of labor unions, problems of distribution and marketing of goods, 
and social security. All these problems arise as a result of scientific discov. 
ery. 

Where do the consequences of Watt’s steam engine end? Or other sin- 
ilar inventions? Obviously not with just raising or lowering of the stané- 
ard of living. 

Consider just one effect of the invention of the telegraph and the rail- 
way. One hundred years ago when the frontiers of America were rapidly 
expanding westward, each community found itself cut off from its neighbors 
politically — economically — and socially. So great was this isolation o 
each region opened up by the westward expansion, that it could easily have 
resulted in the states falling apart into a loose league of nations such as 
medieval Europe if the timely invention of the telegraph and railway had no 
counteracted these difficulties of communication and transportation. 

Conversely, these very same inventions tied the much smaller countries 
of Europe more closely together than ever before, and hence intensified their 
conflicts and the destructive power of wars. Does it follow from this that 
the ideal size of a nation is determined by the available transportation and 
communication equipment? And how do the sciences of transportation ani 
communication bear on the chances of a world state, should one actually & 
launched? 

The invention of instruments for rapid communication like the telegraph, 
the radio, the newspaper, magazines and television raise our standard @ 
living and increase our comfort in obvious ways. But at the same time think 
how much more susceptible you are to other people’s propaganda, whether it 
is intended, merely to make you buy a nationally advertised product, * 
whether in precisely the same way it is intended to make you hate Japanest 
who live on the other side of the world. This other side of the matter is wel 
understood by leaders of totalitarian states, and, for that matter, by all jour 
nalists. Js the most important effect of the science of communiction to raist 
the standard of living or to win wars? 

It is not going too far to observe that the invention of refrigeration ha 
had a profound effect on British foreign policy. This is easy to see whe 
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one remembers that Britain as long ago as 1846 was unable to grow all her 
own food, and that her meat today is largely brought 6,000 miles by refriger- 
ator ship from Argentina. Is it surprising England has been so tolerant of 
the totalitarian regime of Peron in Argentina, and even championed Argen- 
tina’s admission to the United Nations? 

By now it should begin to appear that the effects of scientific discoveries 
are by no means confined to winning wars or raising standards of living — 
that in fact the most drastic effects of a discovery are upon the ideals of peo- 
ple and upon the way they organize themselves politically and economically. 

It is reasonable to try to look into the future and wonder what new 
changes will oceur in your lifetime. You can hardly do more than guess, but 
it is a sure thing that the effects of further discoveries will be enormous and 
that you will be called upon as voters and educated citizens in a few years 
to deal with the resulting problems. Let me mention one or two sources of 
future problenis, 

Since the invention of the steam engine, technology has been turning out 
inventions at an ever increasing pace. For over fifty years there were few 
inventions to match the steam engine in importance. But in the last fifty 
years we have seen the creation of the airplane, the radio and radar, the auto- 
mobile, the telephone and atomic energy, to name only a very few. We are 
just beginning to solve the social problems created by these inventions. As a 
contemporary example of an invention and its social consequence consider the 
juke box and Mr, Petrillo. 

But as a much more ominous problem for the near future consider what 
is going to happen to the 500,000 men who mine the nation’s soft coal, our 
major source of power, when atomic energy becomes a reality. This event 
is within the foreseeable future — probably within your lifetime and mine— 
and as.voters we will have something to say about the matter. 

Or who can predict the effect of the harnessing of the energy of the sun? 
The solar energy falling on a patch of waste land only 20 miles square is 
sufficient to supply the power needs of the entire nation. Think how this one 
development would make it possible to disperse our mammoth smoky indus- 
trial centers into small, clean country communities. Would the only effect 
of this be to raise our standard of living? What effect might this have on 
problems of government and economics? 

And in closing let me point out that there are in the neighborhood of 
500 people in this country working to find out how a growing plant such as 
wheat or an apple tree manages to make food out of the ridiculously simple 
ingredients, water and carbon dioxide. When this process is worked out — 
and you may be sure it is only a question of time — it will no longer require 
one-quarter of a square mile of the earth’s surface to grow all the food each 
one of you eats in one year. The invention of gumpowder merely put French 
knighthood out of a job, but the unravelling of the secret of plant growth will 
put the farmer out of a job — and that means two out of every three inhabi- 
tants of the earth’s surface. 


Teachers of the Social Scjences and Directors of Audio-Visual Education 
may obtain without charge a valuable 49-page booklet, prepared by recog- 
nized leaders in the field of visual education — How To Teach With Pictures 
— by writing to A. B. Rider and Associates, 25 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
16, Mass. 


“Your constitution is all sail and no anchor.” 
T. B. Macaulay (America in Perspective) 
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BOOKS 


DeVoto, Bernard, Across the Wide Missouri, (Houghton Mifflin Com. 
pany, 1947, $10.00, 384 pages, plus a preface, and a foreword by Mae Ree 
Porter on the discovery of the Miller Collection, Appendices, Notes, Bibj. 
ography, and Index.) 

The Rocky Mountain Fur Trade stirs the imagination. Pursued in granj 
and terrifying country, involving the greatest hardships and hazards, and re. 
cruiting violent and picturesque men, it is a natural theme for romance. | 
is lent significance by its relation to westward expansion and to the develop. 
ment of the “continental mind.” To all of this Bernard DeVoto has reactej 
in Across the Wide Missouri with the feeling of a poet and the method of ap 
historian. 

The title is a happy choice in its suggestion of the imaginative and emo 
tional content of the book. DeVoto has limited his field to the years, 1833-8, 
and his purpose to describing the mountain fur trade “as a business and as § 
a way of life.” To secure authority for his imaginative recreation of a ro- 
mantic life, he has interwoven the activities of explorers, missionaries, and 
the competing fur companies and has set up an historical framework on 
which he can hang such diverse materials as buffalo hunts, smallpox among 
the Blackfeet, the work of pioneer artists and naturalists, and the St. Louis 
price of a Hawken rifle. The compromise between poetry and history is not 
always successful: DeVoto is now too jaunty for an historian, and now la- 
borious for a poet. But in general he succeeds in giving a moving account 
in which one can believe. 

Even more successful in conveying both the truth and the atmosphere 
of the old West are eighty-one reproductions, many of them in color, of the 
work of Bodmer, Catlin, and Alfred Jacob Miller. Miller was hired by Cap 
tain William Drummond Stewart in 1837, to accompany him to the Rockies 
and sketch the West. Though the pictures and explanatory text are sand- 
wiched into various chapters in such a way as to confuse and annoy a reader, 
Miller’s work alone would make Across the Wide Missouri an important con- 
tribution to the history of the West. 


Brandeis. A Free Man’s Life. By Alpheus Thomas Mason. (New York, 
Viking Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 713, $5.00) This is the most important of a 
series of studies that Professor Mason has devoted to the career of the great- 
est liberal produced by New England in our time. A brilliant mind, a great 
lawyer in an age of outstanding lawyers, a jurist ranking with Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, a civic leader who furnished much of the dynamics of the bur- 
geoning progressive movement in New England and the nation after the 
turn of the century, he emerges from this study as a statesman of the first 
rank. Neither the time-serving ethics of an anti-social legal fraternity nor 
the imperialistic interests of corporate managers could prevent him from 
serving the public good as he awakened to the challenge presented to Ameri- 
can democracy by “the system,” as Lincoln Steffens termed it. 

Hated and abused as were few other men of his standing in his day, 
Brandeis was the only great corporation laywer of the “Gilded Age” to tur 
against its monopolies, money trust, and worship of bigness to attempt to 
recreate the economic and civic foundations of freedom. With serene cour- 
age he plunged into a number of important struggles against the West End 
traction crowd in Boston, the New Haven system, the banking house of Mor- 
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gan, the railroad cult of inefficiency, and social injustice in labor-management 
relations. A believer in free enterprise, properly defined, he sought to re- 
build and bulwark it against finance and monopoly capitalism on the one hand 
and rising socialism on the other. 

To accomplish this he made important contributions to democratic theory 
and method and played a major role in developing the legislative program of 
the Wilson administration before going on the Supreme Court bench. There, 
from 1916 to 1939, he exerted significant influence in inducing that august 
tribunal to face the facts of economic conditions and governmental functioning 
when adjudicating public policies, while he continued his crusade against 
bigness and broke lances for liberal principles in tilting against the conserva- 
tive majority of the court. At the same time he built up a notable following 
among younger jurists, such as Felix Frankfurter, and public servants so 
that when opinion swung once more to reform he was able to exert an im- 
portant influence upon the New Deal. 

Judged from its contribution to an understanding of the democratic pro- 
cess in the United States and the light that it throws upon the complex per- 
sonality and multifarious activities of one of the most courageous champions 
of freedom of our day, this book will long rank as a work of outstanding 
merit. 


a 

What is an American? Teachers wishing to get some objective judg- 
ments will do well to read Henry Steele Commager’s America In Perspective 
(Random House, 1947, $4.00, 389 pages). Here are assembled thirty-five se- 
lections, representing interpretations by writers from thirteen countries. The 
author, moreover, has tried to select at least one interpretation written in 
each decade beginning with Crevecoeur in 1782. 

An American cannot describe America as well as an outsider, for much 
that is remarkable about us, an American takes for granted. Yet it is many 
of these little qualities that make one European remark on the conscience 
and sense of law and order of Americans, while in the eyes of another, Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, Americans are “splendid boys.” 

Professor Commager’s selections provide perfect starting points for 
classroom discussions, for not only is there provocative material in what the 
authors see in America but equally provoking are the writers’ own prejudices 
against which they judge America. James D. Burn takes a dim view of 
American women when he describes the American husband as he gets up in 
the morning and “lights the stove-fire, empties the slops, makes ready his own 
breakfast ... and leaving his wife in bed, he packs himself off to work.” Or 
T. B. Macaulay writing to an American as late as 1857 says, “I have not a 
high opinion of Mr. Jefferson ... I’m certain that I never .. . uttered a word 
indicating an opinion that the supreme authority in a state ought to be in- 
trusted to a majority of citizens told by the head . . . I cannot reckon Jeffer- 
son among the benefactors of mankind.” 

A reading of the thirty-seven selections does, however, emphasize certain 
common qualities both good and bad. Especially prominent is the conviction 
that all problems can be solved. As Victor Vinde concludes, the American 
knows “there will be a tomorrow. And he believes in tomorrow.” That is a 
valuable trait in the year, 1948 A.D. 


Dozens of authors have essayed the difficult task of writing “the” text 
book in American History that would meet the needs of the great majority of 
our junior high school youth. Few have come as close to complete success 
as Howard E. Wilson and Wallace E. Lamb in their new American History 
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(American Book Co., 1947, 648 pages, $2.48). Young people will like this 
book: it is genuinely interesting; the language is simple, the style is direq 
and natural; and the expository passages are lucid and brightened by vivid, 
concrete and fascinating details. They will like the author’s sense of dram 
and their awareness that young people like stories of action, that they wan 
to see how things work, and to visualize the men and women who have mai 
history. 

The authors have done a skillful job of condensing material which ha; 
taken too much space in many other textbooks, while making room for many 
helpful explanations and descriptions. They have made room also for ample 
treatment of social history and international relations. There are numeroy 
and excellent maps, charts, pictures and other visual aids. The study ar. 
tivities are especially good, showing careful and ingenious planning and 4 
keen knowledge of children’s interests. 


A Twentieth Century Congress, by Estes Kefauver and Dr. Jack Levin 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1947, xiv and 228. Index.) Estes Ke 
fauver is the Representative of the Third District in Tennessee in the House 
of Representatives, a liberal Democrat and a pioneer in the movement for 
Congressional reform. Aided by Dr. Levin, a governmental economic con- 
sultant, he has written a readable brief account of the Congress — its place 
in the American framework of government and its present need for reform. 

A paragraph from the Foreword by former Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
Jr., tells concisely the purpose of the book: “Informed by personal experience 
and close observation and inspired by a conscientious concern for good gov- 
ernment, (the authors) give the reader an authentic view of the machinery 
and method of our national legislature. They show that Congress, prior to 
the passage of the Congressional Re-organization Act of 1946, has not been 
well organized or adequately equipped to perform its lawmaking, appropri- 
ating, and supervisory functions under modern conditions. It has lacked 
adequate information and inspection facilities, its internal structure has 
been antiquated, its liaison with the executive is irregular and spasmodic. Its 
serveillance of administrative performance has been sporadic and superficial. 
Much of its time has been consumed by petty local and private matters.” 

Some of the chapter headings suggest the nature of the book’s contents: 
The Job Is Not Done, Voting By Electricity, Making Party Responsibility 
Mean Something, Fewer — But Better Committees, Agency-Committee Team- 
work, Curbing the Pressure Boys, Letters That Really Count, Why Good Men 
Quit. 

Teachers familiar with the Reorganization Act and accompanying litera- 
ture will find here little that is new concerning congressional reform. For 
others the value of the book is that it makes perfectly clear how far from 
accomplishment are many desirable reforms. In addition, the book, though 
short, is well stocked with background material valuable for understanding 
the working of Congress and its history — material which it would be hard 
to find without considerable research. 


CHESTER M. DESTLER, 
EUGENE D. FINCH, 
FRANCIS X. MOLONEY, 
HENRY PHILLIPs, JR., 
PHILLIPS E. WILSON. 


American History 
Wilson and Lamb 


Seventh- and eighth-graders like this book 
because it is easy to read and is filled with 
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history on the development of our nation 
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THE WORLD’S HISTORY 

— FREDERIC C. LANE — ERIC F. GOLDMAN 

ERLING M. HUNT 

| Men 

iters- A new approach to the high school world history course: 
For 

from * It tells the story of how the world, as a whole, 

hough came to be what it is today. 


nding i * It simplifies the study of history by limiting per- 

hard sonalities, dates and events to those of impor- 
tance in understanding the major forces of world 
history. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and CO. New York 17, N. Y. 
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LIVING IN OUR 
COMMUNITIES 


by Edward Krug and I, James Quillan 


Civics that captures young imaginations 
.... civies that “stays with” the learner 
.... Civies that is workable and livable 


SCOTT, FORESMAN Ann COMPANY 


114 East 23rd Street 


New York to, N. Y. 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 
PICTURE SERIES 


A Picture Reference Library of 
Documentary Teaching Picture 
Units for visualizing your cur- 
riculum ... telling the Story of 
Mankind in terms of human prog- 
ress as expressed in architectural 
change, dress, manners, and cus- 
toms .. 

UNITS NOW AVAILABLE: 
Early Civilization 

Life in Ancient Greece, $2.00 
Life in Ancient Rome, $2.00 
Life in Mediaeval Times 

Age of Voyage and Discovery 
Life in Colonial America 
Christmas in Many Lands 

Home and Community Life 
Clothing tu Other Lands, $1.00 
Clothing Long Ago, $1.00 

The Story of Textiles, $1.00 
Pioneer Days Indian Life 
Record Safety 
Americans All The Farm 
Transportation 

Uniess price is stated, each of 
the units is priced at $2.95 and 
contains a series of 20 or more 
pictures and text. 

Write today for complimentary 
copy of HOW TO TEACH WITH 
PICTURES, prepared by experts 
in field of visual education . . 
for units on approval and full 
information address . . 


A.B.RIDER ASSOCIATES 


25 Huntington Ave., Boston 16 
AIDS FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


LINCOLN LIBRARY OF 
ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 


**Compiled and edited by 
eminent Educators at 
of $500,000 

word content... 


* *Recommended by Subscription 
Books Com., Amer. Lib. AsseGgy 
Pres. and Officers of C. 
P. T. A... and by thousand 
of Librarians and Educatorm 


**Approved for use in ARE 

des of Boston Schools, = 

y eities and towns 
country-wide. 


‘* *Write today for Free copy @ 
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